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LETTER, 


&c.  &c. 


My  Loud  : 

The  arrival  of  a disease  called  Cholera-Morbus  in 
the  Metropolis  being  at  length  officially  announced  by 
the  Council-Office,  I feel  it  a duty  to  make  a few 
remarks  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  so-called  disease 
having  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  country  since  the 
latter  end  of  October  without  necessary  steps  being 
taken  to  mitigate  it,  or  avert  the  consequences  likely  to 
follow  its  introduction  into  large  and  populous  towns. 

When,  however,  the  disease  was  prevailing  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Continent, 
many  eminent  men  were  sent  to  obtain  a history  of  it, 
that  an  account  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity  of  its 
fatal  effects  : and  although  in  every  report  that  I have 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  the  disease  has 
been  clearly  proyed  to  be  any  disease  but  Cholera- 
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Morbus,  yet  the  latter  being  easily  and  apter  to  talk 
about,  it  still  retains  that  name,  obviously  because  the 
learned  Physicians  have  no  name  to  christen  it  with. 

While,  however,  the  learned  gentlemen  were  en- 
gaged in  laudable  endeavours  to  discover  what  it  was, 
unhappily,  contention  (if  I may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion) arose  among  the  learned  doctors,  confined  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  disease  tvas  Cholera- 
Morbus  ? 

Now,  my  Lord,  a mere  tyro  would  have  decided 
the  point  at  once,  because  that  disease  being  known  as 
possessing  a certain  diagnosis,  and  the  disease  unfor- 
tunately now  devastating  the  abodes  of  misery  and 
wretchedness,  being  deficient  of  that  character,  namely  , 
an  inordinate,  vitiated,  or  morbid  biliary  secretion,* 
which  it  appears  on  post  mortem  examinations  remains 
the  only  healthy  and  unaffected  secretion  of  the  animal 
fluids,  Avhile  every  other  fluid  becomes  morbidly 
putrid ; it  appears  to  me  the  designation  Cholera- 
Morbus  should  no  longer  remain  misapplied,  as  re- 
lating to  the  scourge,  but  that  it  should  at  once  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  I have  given  it  in  my  title 
page,  namely,  Spasmodica  Pestilentia-Mortalis,  the 

* The  bile  is  entirely  suppressed,  and  dissection  shews  the  duct 
of  the  gall  bladder  to  be  dosed. — Med.  Report. 
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more  particularly  as  reports  make  it  appear  that  after 
death  the  body  becomes  partially  discoloured ; and  a 
spotted  discolouration  or  livid  appearance  is  a partial 
characteristic  of  the  disease  termed  pestis  or  plague  ; 
and  the  present  disease  may  be  considered  a genus 
nearly  of  the  same  order. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  whatever 
name  a disease  is  known  by,  and  whatever  diagnosis  or 
characteristic  marks  it  may  possess,  variations  will  take 
place,  according  to  season,  habit  of  life,  and  clime ; and 
to  this  may  be  attributed  the  greater  severity  of  the 
Cholera-Morbus  in  India,  as  compared  with  England, 
as  well  as  of  other  diseases. 

The  doctrines  of  contagion  and  non-contagion  have 
their  respective  partisans  ; some  assert  it  may,  others 
it  cannot  possibly  be,  communicated  by  clothes,  goods, 
merchandize,  or  furniture;  and  there  are  those  who 
attribute  whatever  contagious  or  communicating  prin- 
ciple it  possesses  to  atmospheric  agency,  facilitated  by 
a pre-disposition  to  receive  the  infectious  matter.  That 
this  latter  opinion  appears  reasonable,  perhaps  more 
reasonable  than  either  of  the  preceding  doctrines,  I 
will  shortly  attempt  to  inquire  into. 

The  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that 
vital  agent  in  prolonging  life,  will  throw  a little  light 
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upon  this  subject,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  an  anatomical  description  of  the  heart,  or  any  of 
the  other  viscera,  but  confine  myself  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  circulation  in  these  words : — that  the  blood  being 
propelled  through  the  arteries  from  the  heart  oxy- 
genated, forms  the  secretions,  sustains  the  stamina  of 
the  body  by  its  nutritive  power,  and  continues  its 
vivification  or  active  life; — having  exhausted  its  powers, 
the  veins  receive  it,  it  then  becomes  or  assumes  a dif- 
ferent character; — it  is  loaded  with  carbon,  and  pos- 
sesses a power  as  proportionbly  destructive  of  life  as 
it  had  in  its  arterial  course  of  preserving  it.  Now  any 
thing  which  will  restore  it  to  its  vivifying  power,  will 
enable  it  to  re-perform  its  arterial  office,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  any  deficiency  of  the  required  article  will 
continue  its  partial  carbonized  property ; (we  will  say 
nothing  of  its  dependent  secretions).  The  superfluous 
blood  now  becomes  deposited  in  the  vena  cava,  and 
passes  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart ; being  thence 
propelled  into  the  pulmonic  ventricle,  the  pulmonary 
artery  receives  it  and  circulates  it  through  the  lungs  : 
the  carbon  now  becomes  dissipated,  that  is,  is  expired  ; 
in  return,  they  inspire  atmospheric  air,*  the  oxygen 

* Atmospheric  air  contains  twenty-one  parts  of  oxygen  and 
seventy-nine  of  azote  or  nitrogen. 
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of  which  becoming  imparted  to  the  blood,  changes 
the  carbonized  character,  as  well  as  colour,  and  thus 
restored,  it  returns  to  the  pulmonic  auricle  of  the  heart 
by  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  thence  into  the  aortic 
ventricle,  and  thence  is  propelled  by  its  muscular  con- 
traction to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  its  arterial  action 
becomes  renewed  and  supported ; and  this  natural 
philosophical  evidence  will  tend  to  shew  that  if  the 
atmospheric  air  be  deprived  or  only  partially  so,  of 
that  oxygen  which  enables  the  blood  to  perform  its 
proper  office  in  the  animal  machine,  some  disarrange- 
ment of  the  system  must  follow ; the  fluids  become 
vitiated,  corrupt,  and  putrescent,  and  the  most  dread- 
ful consequences  ensue,  and  diseases  so  constituted 
may  assume  shades  and  characters  hitherto  unknown, 
and  vary  according  to  the  effect  produced  in  degree, 
in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  this  vivifying  agent, 
the  pre-disposition  of  the  body  to  disease,  the  habit 
of  life,  temperance  or  intemperance,  quantity  and 
quality  of  food,  raiment,  lodging,  or  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  as  an  external  agent  in  the  preservation  of 
animal, — and  it  is  no  less  so  in  vegetable  life, — it  is 
sufficiently  manifest  that  in  proportion  as  its  vivifying 
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principle  becomes  lessened,  azote  or  nitrogen,  its  op- 
posite property  in  atmospheric  air,  becomes  increased  ; 
oxygen  may,  therefore,  be  lessened  by  contamination, 
or  nearly  destroyed  in  a variety  of  ways.  Thus — crowd 
together  in  an  ill-ventilated  building  a number  of  hu- 
man beings,  or  others  having  respiratory  organs;  in  time, 
when  the  carbon  expired  from  the  lungs  begins  to 
predominate,  oppression  and  other  distressing  symp- 
toms are  felt,  which  if  rapid  will  produce  death  by 
suffocation,  if  slow,  as  in  the  case  of  prisons,  fevers 
of  the  typhoid  type,  and  other  equally  dangerous  and 
infectious  complaints  will  follow — created  by  a con- 
taminated carbonized  atmosphere. 

The  consumption  of  a large  portion  of  oxygen  in 
the  atmospheric  air,  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
myriads  of  animalcule — these  depend  on  oxygen  for 
their  vivifying  principle — and  in  proportion  as  they 
accumulate,  they  destroy  its  property,  and  with  the 
air  are  received  into  the  air  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
where,  becoming  decomposed,  putrescence  is  genera- 
ted and  imbibed  by  the  blood,  in  a proportion 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  becomes 
deficient. 

We  are  a mass  of  living  animalcule,  but  the  latter 
are  dependant  upon  animal  life  for  support  and  life. 
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and  when  life  becomes  extinct,  it  is  probable  these 
animalcule  take  upon  themselves  a different  character  ; 
they  are  however  wholly  distinct  from  those  which 
pervade  the  aerial  regions.  In  a word,  the  air  we 
breathe,  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  is  filled 
with  these  agents  of  comparative  contamination  and 
destruction. 

There  is  yet  one  other  cause  which  assists  their 
effect  upon  the  vital  air,  and  that  is,  the  aid  they 
receive  in  its  contamination  by  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  of  all  and  every  des- 
cription : household  dirt,  decomposing  manure,  cess- 
pools, stagnant  ponds,  privies  and  every  receptacle 
for  filth ; churchyards  have  their  share,  and  that  no 
small  one,  of  contributing  to  the  general  mass  of 
atmospheric  putridity. 

If,  therefore,  terrestrial  effluvia  pervade  the  atmos- 
phere, and  contaminate  it  by  its  miasmatic  influence, 
disease  is  produced  ; this  is  an  admitted  atmospheric 
agency.  Why,  then,  may  not  diseases  of  the  most 
malignant  character  be  produced  by  a superabundant 
existence  of  aerial  animalculae,  occasioning  a conta- 
mination or  deficiency  of  oxygen  ; it  is  but  another 
sort  of  atmospheric  agency  ! for  superabundant  ani- 
maculae  cannot  exist  without  producing  a corrupted 
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atmosphere  deficient  of  oxygen,  putrescence  of  blood, 
and  consequent  morbid,  vitiated,  and  decomposing 
animal  secretions  may  reasonably  succeed. 

I read  an  account  in  one  of  the  newspapers  a short 
time  ago,  that  in  one  of  the  infected  parts  of  the 
country  a kite  had  been  sent  up,  attached  to  the  tail 
of  which  were,  a loaf  of  bread,  a piece  of  rump 
steak,  and  a fish ; how  long  these  articles  of  food  re- 
mained in  the  air  I forget,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the 
fish,  but  the  beef  was  putrid,  and  the  bread  covered 
with  animalculse.  If  this  account  be  true,  the  same 
experiment  might  have  been  tried  in  an  uninfected 
district,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  nature  of 
the  animalculse  in  the  one  with  that  of  the  other ; 
this  not  being  done,  I venture  to  suggest  that  it 
should  now  be  tried,  the  nature  of  the  animalcule 
considered,  and  some  experiments  used  to  discover 
what  influence  chemical  agents  will  have  in  their 
destruction,  such  agents  to  be  used  at  a convenient- 
distance  from  the  living  invaders.  These  experiments 
will,  however,  go  no  farther  than  proving  that  they 
may  be  destroyed  at  a certain  distance. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  atmospheric  agency  goes  in 
the  production  of  disease  of  an  epidemic  or  conta- 
gious character,  it  is  admitted  that  it  exists  in  the 
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production  of  intermittents  and  other  diseases  of 
miasmatic  agency  ; and  if  it  be  admitted  in  the  present 
epidemic  pestilence,,  it  is  plain  that  the  same  agency 
should  be  used  in  retarding  its  progress  or  preventing 
it.  To  produce  this  agency  recourse  must  be  had  to 
those  means  which  will  cleanse  the  air  of  impurity, 
and  destroy  the  armies  of  animalcula?  which  are 
hurried  along  by  their  density  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther,  or  propelled  by  every  current  of  wind  to  a new 
spot,  to  record  their  existence  by  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  human  race  whose  poverty 
and  wretchedness  renders  them  the  least  able  to  con- 
tend with  such  an  invisible  destroyer. 

The  Privy  Council  having  now  the  power,  can 
direct  proper  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  infected. 

The  next  case  would  be  to  provide  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging,  by  the  erection  of  temporary  buildings 
of  wood  in  airy  situations,  for  the  numerous  poor 
now  residing  in  such  filthy  districts  as  the  White- 
chapel neighbourhood,  and  other  parts  of  the  town, 
■where  the  buildings  are  old  and  rotten,  and  the 
streets  and  lanes  filled  with  filth  of  every  description 


In  many  spots  where  no  danger  would  accrue  to., 
property  adjoining,  many  nests  of  disease  might  ad- 
vantageously be  destroyed  by  fire,  letting  the  fire 
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proceed  to  the  extent  of  gutting  the  buildings  before 
recourse  was  had  to  the  engines.  Compensation 
might  be  made  to  the  owners,  and  to  the  persons  whose 
furniture  was  so  condemned,  by  authorized  payments 
from  the  public  purse — that  is,  by  a Parliamentary 
Vote. 

The  destruction  of  such  places  would  cleanse  the 

air  partially,  destroy  the  vermin  below  and  the 

* 

animalcuhe  in  the  air,  as  far  as  its  effect  would  extend. 
Rotten  building  materials,  old  furniture,  flock  mat- 
tresses and  other  vermin-protecting  articles  in  the 
purlieus  of  the  East  End,  St.  Giles's,  Westminster, 
Rag  Fair,  &c.  &c.  should  also  be  sought  out ; a com- 
pensation made  to  their  owners,  or  others  supplied 
them  in  lieu,  and,  together  with  all  the  dirt  and  rub- 
bish of  rag  shops,  bone  grubber’s  stores,  &c.  should 
be  consigned  to  the  flames  in  convenient  spots  in 
fields  near  the  metropolis — the  alkaline  ashes  of 
which  will  also  destroy  field  vermin,  maggots,  &c. 

The  next  mode  of  preventing  its  spread  would  be 
to  prevent  the  further  accumulation  of  numbers  to 
our  already  thronged  debtor’s  jails ; and  this  might 
easily  be  done  by  suspending  the  law  of  arrest  on 
mesne  process  pending  the  existence  of  the  epidemic, 
and  erecting  temporary,  or  devoting  other  buildings 
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to  the  reception  of  prisoners  taken  in  execution  on 
civil  process,  as  well  as  prisoners  committed  through 
the  medium  of  the  police  offices.  The  observation 
applies  more  forcibly  to  the  latter,  as  they  are  more 
likely  to  carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  infection. 

The  next  consideration  would  be,  disinfecting  the 
atmosphere  by  the  destruction  of  the  presumed  ani- 
malculae  : this  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  metro- 
polis into  districts  and  stations ; the  districts  to  be 
according  to  extent,  and  the  stations  according  to 
locality.  I will  therefore  note  the  station  where  one 
or  two  pieces  of  cannon  should  be  placed,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  distance  from  the  next ; — for 
instance,  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  V auxhall  bridge, 
one — by  the  side  of,  and  about  the  centre  of  the 
Vauxhall  road,  one ; — St.  James’  Park,  on  each  side, 
one ; — in  some  open  place  near  Sloane  Square,  one ; — 
Hyde  Park,  two,  at  a convenient  distance  ; — Padding- 
ton Green,  one  ; — the  Regent’s  Park,  one  between 
Somers  and  Camden  Towns,  one  ; — Islington,  one; — 
between  the  neighbourhood  of  Shoreditch  and  Isling- 
ton, one; — Hackney  Road,  one;— the  semi-circle  of 
the  East  End,  from  Hackney  Road  across  the  Com- 
mercial Road  to  the  River,  three  ; — the  Tower,  one  at 
each  extremity.  The  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  to 
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be  provided  in  like  manner  ; probably  four  pieces,  so 
as  to  meet  the  effect  of  those  on  the  Middlesex  side. 

Thus  twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery  would  be  sta- 
tioned round  the  metropolis,  which  should  be  dis- 
charged at  intervals,  as  they  were  respectively  on  the 
windward  side.  If  the  wind  happened  to  be  N.E. 
then  those  on  the  north-east  side  should  be  discharged 
singly  at  intervals  of  an  hour  each,  beginning  at  sun- 
rise and  ending  at  sun-set — if  six  should  be  the  num- 
ber on  that  side,  then  each  piece  would  be  discharged 
once  in  six  hours,  in  rotation,  according  to  the  num- 
bers by  which  they  should  be  designated  ; so  many  to 
be  considered  as  comprising  one  district : the  effect  of 
these  discharges  would  be  to  unload  the  air  and 
destroy  the  animalculae  within  the  influence  of  the 
nitre  and  sulphur  thus  exploded. 

The  next  auxiliary  the  Privy  Council  might  direct 
would  be  the  appropriation  of  spots  in  various  direc- 
tions, a convenient  distance  from  the  metropolis, 
where  deep  holes  should  be  dug,  to  which  the  accu- 
mulated decomposing  filth  of  months,  perhaps  of 
years,  should  be  removed,  and  when  nearly  full, 
covered  with  a layer  of  lime,  which  again  should  be 
covered  with  part  of  the  earth  dug  out : thus  would 
be  destroyed,  and  confined  within  the  bowels  of  the 
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earth,  the  decomposition  which  might  otherwise  de- 
populate whole  districts. 

The  water  companies  should  keep  their  mains  con- 
stantly charged,  and  every  morning  or  every  other 
morning  the  streets  should  be  well  washed  by  means 
of  a hose  attached  to  a plug  hole,  and  having  valves 
and  pipes  by  which  the  water  could  be  thrown  over 
the  street,  until  all  accumulating  dirt  should  be  washed 
away — dry  dirt  and  vegetable  rubbish  being  carted 
from  the  streets  daily,  for  destruction  by  fire,  or  being 
buried. 

The  next  duty  would  devolve  on  the  parochial  and 
other  local  authorities. 

They  should  enjoin,  as  much  as  possible,  cleanliness 
in  the  houses,  and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  all  house- 
hold dirt,  vegetable  parings,  and  any  thing  else  liable 
to  decomposition  ; and  every  householder  should  see 
that  such  regulation  be  complied  with. 

It  would  also  be  advisable  that  the  front  areas  of  all 
houses  be  washed  with  lime. 

The  first  part  of  these  methods  would  destroy  the 
animalculse  in  the  atmosphere,  by  which  its  healthy 
agency  would  be  restored : the  next,  by  promoting 
the  utmost  cleanliness,  would  be  the  best  means  of 
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preventing  its  recurrence,  as  well  as  of  keeping  the 
air  free  from  decomposing  matter. 

A free,  healthy,  and  agreeable  air  may  be  preserved 
in  houses,  stimulating  the  lungs  to  perform  their 
office,  and  receive  the  due  and  necessary  portion  of 
oxygen  they  require  by  the  evaporation  of  acid,  which 
will  render  inert  the  carbon  expired  from  them,  and 
reoxygenate  the  air. 

Other  auxiliary  remedies  of  prevention  may  be  pre- 
pared ; but  wherever  the  son  of  science  treads,  he  is 
sure  to  meet  with  some  legislative  enactment,  some 
relic  of  a barbarous  age  to  restrain  his  ingenuity : — 
thus,  if  a regular  professional  man  should  discover 
even  a cure  for  this  destructive  pestilence,  and  desire 
to  keep  it  secret  for  a short  period,  with  no  other  view 
than  that  of  reaping  the  reward  by  its  profit  which  he 
would  be  most  justly  entitled  to,  a clause  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  stares  him  in  the  face,  and  says,  “ If 
you  sell  that  as  a secret  remedy,  without  paying  to 
the  Government  £2  for  a licence,  thou  shalt  be  fined 
£50 ; and  even  then,  if  you  sell  it  without  a stamp 
thou  shalt  be  fined  £10 and  yet,  has  he  not  the  same 
right  to  make  a profit  by  his  discovery  as  any  noble 
or  other  legislator  would  have  by  the  copyright  of  a 
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book,  -whenever  they  possess  sufficient  talent  to  write 
one  ? This  barbarous  Act,  in  an  enlightened  age,  re- 
mains a blot  upon  the  legislative  character ; but  a 
liberal  government,  and  a parliament  determined  to 
do  its  duty  by  the  country,  will  ferret  out  this  mon- 
ster of  destruction  to  science,  and  consign  it  to  a 
merciless  repeal. 

In  this  digression  I have  been  hurried  away  by  the 
force  of  feeling ; but  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
consideration  that  I know  more  than  one  gentleman 
who  has  considerable  confidence  in  some  preventive 
medicines,  but  who,  being  anxious  to  escape  the 
charge  of  quackery,  in  addition  to. subjecting  them- 
selves to  the  penalty  of  the  above  Act,  cannot  bring 
them  forward  : and  it  is  fit  every  thing  should  be  tried, 
whether  produced  by  medical  or  non-medical  men  of 
knowledge  and  science. 

This  observation  applies  only  to  preventives,  but  I 
hope  a specific  for  the  cure  may  yet  be  found.  At 
present  the  disorder  can  only  be  palliated,  rendered 
milder,  and  divested  of  its  death-like  horrors  by 
prompt  and  unremitting  attention ; the  recovery  de- 
pending, next  to  this,  on  the  force  and  power  of  the 
constitution  in  struggling  with  it.  I will  therefore 
say,  “ Prevention  is  better  than  cure." 
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Ancl  who  is  there  who  will  say  it  cannot,  it  shall 
not  reach  the  abodes  of  the  rich  ? disease  once  engen- 
dered, rendered  powerful  by  atmospheric  causes,  will 
not  confine  itself  to  the  haunts  of  profligacy,  or  the 
poverty-stricken  hut  of  the  wretched.  No  ! as  death 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  it  will  alike  seek  the  abode 
of  misery,  and  penetrate  the  barred  gate  of  the  rich 
man’s  palace ; and  if  it  has  been  sent  among  us  as  a 
visitation,  may  not  its  effects  on  the  poor  be  a warn- 
ing voice  to  those  in  other  grades  of  society  ? But 
with  this  observation  I leave  every  one  to  reflection, 
and  one  fearful  reflection  will  it  be  to  the  thinking 
man,  and  one  subject  of  infinite  meditation.  Why 
should  the  poor,  the  forlorn,  the  wretched,  and  the 
destitute  be  the  marked  victims  of  any  disease  ? It 
cannot  be  because  poverty  is  a crime ; the  chances  of 
life  we  must  all  take ; the  poor  man  may  become  rich, 
he  is  then  no  criminal ; the  rich  man  may  become 
poor,  but  does  he  become  criminal  too  ? Ye  philo- 
sophers, ponder  this ! 

But  to  return  ; it  is  lamentable  to  find  professional 
men  of  the  first  character  not  yet  decided  upon  this 
disease ; some  in  authority  declare  this  or  that  case  to 
be  out  of  the  pale  of  the  report,  others  equally  emi- 
nent declare  those  were  cases  of  the  disease,  and  this 
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is  a subject  of  every  day  disputation  through  the 
medium  of  the  newspapers  ; how,  then,  do  the  public 
know  the  extent  of  its  ravages  ? what  security  have 
they  that,  if  it  reaches  the  higher  circles,  the  know- 
ledge of  any  death  by  the  disease  in  them  will  not 
be  altogether  kept  from  the  public  ? Is  not  the 
opinion  of  one  eminent  and  experienced  man  as  good 
as  another  ? certainly.  It  is  therefore  fit  the  dis- 
ease should  be  characterized — have  a designation — and 
certain  diagnostic  marks  should  be  considered  as  dis- 
tinguishing it,  even  in  the  absence  of  others  of  less 
consequence — and  for  this  purpose  a public  enquiry* 
should  be  had,  before  a jury  composed  of  fifty  men  ; 
six  physicians,  six  surgeons,  three  apothecaries,  three 
chemists,  seven  gentlemen  of  education,  and  the  re- 
maining twenty-five  indiscriminate  individuals  of 
talent — of  some  scientific  attainment.  This  course 
would  quiet  the  public  mind ; for  although  there  is 
no  cause  for  unnecessary  alarm,  yet  we  ought  not  to 
lull  ourselves  into  a security  which  may  be  fatal. 

I have  only  one  observation  yet  to  make ; it  is,  to 
express  a hope  that  the  power  recently  vested  in  the 

* While  this  was  at  the  press,  the  Author  was  happy  to  find 
that  Dr.  llyan,  the  learned  editor  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  of  February  18,  recommended  a similar  enquiry. 
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Privy  Council  by  Parliament  will  be  used  with  great 
caution  and  wisdom ; no  favoured  M.D.s  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  public  health,  but  men  of  talent, 
however  obscure ; and  all  who  so  act  should  act 
gratuitously,  for  a humble  man  of  professional  talent 
would  do  so,  when  a wealthy  and  favoured  M.D., 
with  no  other  qualification  than  patronage,  would  not. 

This  observation  should  not  apply  to  those  who 
visit  the  sick,  or  engage  in  any  way  their  services  in 
preventing  disease,  they  should  be  remunerated,  and 
amply  so ; indeed  if  they  were  not,  they  would  be 
unequal  to  the  arduous  duties  of  their  profession. 

W.  IT 
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